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NUMBER  I 


CUBA  ORDERS  GENERAL  PRICE  FREEZE 

Maximum  prices  of  all  articles  and  products 
sold  in  Cuba  were  frozen  as  of  August  29  at  the 
ceilings  in  effect  on  that  date  for  items  pre- 
viously subject  to  price  control,  and  at  the 
average  prices  existing  on  that  date  for  those 
not  previously  regulated. 

The  freezing  order  provided  that  prices  may 
be  increased  above  those  ceilings  in  cases  where 
it  can  be  prpved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supoly  that  it  is 
unprofitable  to  sell  at  that  level.  Even  then, 
such  desired  price  increases  can  be  pu*  into 
effect  only  after  approval  by  the  Council  of 
Ministers . 

In  announcing  the  order,  President  Batista 
stated  that  he  had  been  obliged  on  several  oc- 
casions to  order  an  increase  in  salaries  and 
wages  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  workers 
and  employees  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living 
caused  by  increases  in  prices  of  articles  not 
subject  to  control  and  even  of  those  controlled. 

The  stated  objective  of  the  freezing  order 
is  to  prevent  further  price  increases  that  might 
cause  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  to  drop 
and  thus  offset  the  benefits  of  the  general  wage 
increase  of  10  to  20  percent  recently  ordered  by 
the  Government. 
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CANADIAN  FLAXSEED  ACREAGE  SMALLER;  OTHER  OILSEED  PROSPECTS  FAVORABLE 


Canadian  flaxseed,  which  is  the  important  oilseed  crop  in  Canada,  will  show  a  sharp 
reduction  this  year,  but  the  output  of  other  oleaginous  raw  materials,  such  as  sunflower 
seed,   soybeans,    and  rapeseed,    is  expected  to  be  larger  than  that  of  1943- 


That  flaxseed  is  not  a  popular  crop  in 
Canada  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
area  sown  this  year  is  53  percent  below  the 
goal  called  for  early  in  the  spring.  Dis- 
couraged by  the  poor  outturn  from  the  2.9 
million  acres  harvested  in  1943,  farmers 
were  reluctant  to  undertake  production  on  a 
large  scale  in  1944.  Another  factor  was  the 
comparatively  high  price  for  wheat,  and  fa- 
vorable weather  at  seeding  time  influenced 
farmers  to  divert  their  land  to  that  crop. 
This  year's  acreage  for  all  of  western  Cana- 
da, where  most  of  the  flaxseed  crop  is  pro- 
duced, is  only  1.3  million  acres  compared 
with  2.8  million  for  the  same  area  in  1943. 

Based  on  the  official  acreage  estimate 
and  the  long-time  average  yield  of  8  bushels 

oer   acre,    the  1944  production  should  be 

slightly  above  19  million  bushels,  although 
trade  estimates  are  placing  the  harvest 
nearer  12  million.  The  1943  outturn  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  was  17.4  million  and  for 
all  Canada  17.9  million  bushels.  A  crop., no 
larger  than  the  calculated  10  million  bush- 
els would  he  sufficient  to  meet  domestic 
requirements  but  would  not  oermit  substan- 
tial exports.  The  United  States  could  use 
large  quantities  of  Canadian  flaxseed,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  needs  linseed  oil.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, exports  of  seed  during  August-June, 
1043-44,    totaled  10  million  bushels. 

Crushing  facilities  have  been  increased 
an^  were  expected  to  process  about  5  million 
bushels  of  seed  during  the  season  ended 
July  31.  Linseed-oil  production  from  this 
quantity  of  seeH  should  average  about  .95 
million  pounds,  which  woulH  provide  an  ex- 
por table  surplus  of  20  to  25  million  pounds. 
Canadian  consumption  of  linseed  oil  in- 
creased from, 33  million  pounds  in  1038  to 
55  million  in  1042  anH  was  probably  larger 
in  1943. 

There  has  been  a  fixed  price  for  flax- 
seed since  1°*2.  At  that  time  all  commer- 
cial supplies  were  placed  under  Government 
control  and  the  Canadian  Wheat  ^oard  w,as  the 


only  agency  empowered  to  purchase  seed  from 
western  producers.  During  the  1942-43  sea- 
son (August- July")  the  price  was  $2.25  (Cana- 
dian currency")  per  bushel  for  No.  1  C.  W.  in 
store  at  Fo r t - Wi 1 1 i am -Po r t  Arthur.  The 
price  was  increased  to  $2. 50:  for  the  1943-44 
marketings  and  to  $2.75  for  1944-45.  Lower 
grades  range  from  $2.5"'  down  to  $2.19.  No 
restrictions  were  placed  on  the  delivery  of 
flaxseed  last  season,  and  there  will  be  none 
during  1944-45.  Thus  producers  will  be  able 
to  market  their  seed  as  it  is  harvested 
provided  there  is  space  at  the  country  ele- 
vators . 

Latest  reports  on  the  growing  condition 
of  sunflower  seed  and  rapeseed  are  generally 
favorable,  but  data  on  acreage  and  produc- 
tion will  not  be  available  until  later  in 
the  season.  The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  is 
authorized  to  purchase  sunflower  seed  at 
5  cents  per  pound  for  grade  No.  1  Canada 
Western,  delivered  f.o.b.  shipping  points  to 
be  named  by  the  Board.  The  price  for  rape- 
seed  is  5  cents  per  pound,  for  seed  in  rea- 
sonably clean  condition  and  with  a  moisture 
content  not  exceeding  limits  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board. 

Although  soybean  figures  for  1944  have 
not  been  reported,  there  is  some  increase 
in  acreage,  especially  in  Ontario,  where 
most  of  the  commercial  crop  is  grown.  The 
1943  revised  estimate  for  this  Province  is 
545,000  bushels  from  32,150  acres.  The 
price  for  the  1943-44  season  was  $1.95  (Ca- 
nadian currency)  for  No.  1  beans,  basis 
Toronto . 

On  August  25,  1944,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment established  the  following  prices  for 
the  1944  soybean  crop:  $2.  15  (Canadian 
currency")  per  bushel  for  No.  1  or  No.  2 
Canada  grade,  $2.12  for  No.  3,  $2.08  for 
No.  4,  and  $2.00  for  other  grades.  All 
prices  apply  to  sales  in  bulk  at  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  Lethbridge,  or  Vancouver.  Canada 
No.  1  to  No.  4,  inclusive,  means  soybeans 
graded  in  accordance  with  the  standards  that 
were  established  on  July  15,  1942. 

Regina  H.Boyle 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  HAITIAN  COTTON  SITUATION 


Although  one  of  the  smallest  cotton-producing  nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Haiti 
is  nevertheless  an  important  factor  in  trade  in  cotton  and  cotton  textiles  between  countries 
of  the  Caribbean  area.  At  one  time  Haiti  produced  about  30,000  bales  of  cotton  yearly,  and 
since  there  were  no  textile  factories  or  converting  units  in  operation,  nearly  all  of  it 
entered  export  channels.  The  cotton  was  shipped  mainly  to  countries  in  South  Americar  and 
Europe,   but  at  one  time  Japan  also  was  an  important  customer. 


In  former  years,  cotton  cultivation 
occupied  a  rather  important  place  in  the 
Haitian  economy,  but  the  boll  weevil  entered 
the  country  soon  after  1935  and  had  a  marked 
effect  on  production.  Efforts  were  made  td 
combat  this  and  other  inspect  pests,  through 
the  introduction  of  early  maturing  annual 
varieties,  the  use  of  insecticides,  and 
various  other  control  measures.  Natural 
factors,  however,  worked  in  favor  of  the 
infestation,  and  there  has  been  little  suc- 
cess in  combating  it. 

HAITI  I     Production  of  cotton> 
5-year  averages,   1928-29  to  1942-43 


PERIOD 

AVERAGE  PRODUCTION 

Bales 
24,200 
25,200 
14,200 

Compiled  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Fiscal 
Department,  Haiti. 

The  cotton  grown  in  Haiti  is  cultivated 
in  a  rather  indifferent  manner  by  the  na- 
tives. The  largest  part  of  the  crop  grows 
in  a  semiwi Id  state  and  is  perennial,  some- 
what like  the  northeastern  Brazilian  tree- 
cotton.  The  topography  of  the  country  will 
allow  little  opportunity  to  cultivate  the 
crop  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  plant  is 
grown  in  small  patches  as  a  minor  enter- 
prise on  each  farmer's  holdings.  The  small 
amounts  of  seed  cotton  gathered  periodically 
by  farmers  are  taken  to  the  nearest  store 
and  bartered  for  necessities  as  they  are 
needed. 

As  a  result  of  this  indifferent  atti- 
tude, the  cotton  varies  widely  in  staple 
length  and  grade,  and  the  quality  of  the 
staple  has  deteriorated  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  fiber  ranges  from  3/4  to  1-1/2 
inches  in  length.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  crop  will   grade  better   than  middling, 


with  the  majority  of  the  fiber  turning  out 
a  deep  tan  color,  known  in  the  trade  as 
"khaki  cotton." 

Haiti  in  recent  years  has  provided 
Colombia  an  accessible  source  of  low-priced 
cotton  for  the  mills  of  that  country.  Last 
year,  Colombian  mill  operators  negotiated  a 
purchase  agreement  for  about  half  of  the 
Haitian  crop,  or  about  6,000  bales.  In  the 
2  preceding  years,  about  98  percent  of  the 
exports  went  to  Colombia.  In  1940,  Japan 
took  about  half  of  the  crop.  Prior  to  that, 
Haiti  had  exported  the  major  portion  of  its 
cotton  crop  to  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom, with  small  amounts  going  to  Germany. 

HAITI:     Exports  of  cotton 
to  specified  countries,   average  1933-34 
to  1937-38,   annual  1940-41  to  1942-43 


COUNTRY 
OF 

DESTINATION 


United 

Kingdom 
France  . . 
Ge  rmany  . 
Colombia 
Japan  . . . 
Others  . . 

Total  . 


YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30 


AVERAGE: 
1933-34: 1940-41 

TO  : 
1937-38: 


Bales  '.  Bales 

11,682:  0 

8,30i:  0 

1,739:  0 

0:  3,248 

2,288=  6,218 
70:  b/2, 132 


1911-112:  1942-43 
:  i/ 


Bales  :  Bales 


0: 
0: 
0: 

10,095: 
0: 
0: 


0 
0 
0 

8,523 
0 

304 


24,080:   11,598:   10,095:  8,827 


Annual  Reports,  Fiscal  Department.  Bales  of 
500  pounds  gross,  a/  Preliminary,  b/  United 
States   1,906  bales;    Canada    214;    Cuba  12- 

Early  in  1942,  Haitian  producers  were 
faced  with  an  unusual  accumulation  of  cotton 
as  a  result  of  shipping  shortages.  In  order 
to  relieve  the  depressing  effect  on  the 
Haitian  economy  of  this  relatively  large, 
surplus,  and  to  adjust  production  to  the 
reduced  demand  for  the  fiber,  an  agreement 
was  negotiated  with  the  United  States,  under 
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which  the  Haitian  Government  agreed  to  bring 
no  new  areas   into  cultivation  during  the 
term  of  the  agreement  (until  the  end  of  the 
present  war)   and  to  permit  no  increase  in 
total  cotton  acreage.     The  United  States,  in 
turn,    agreed  to  purchase  the  1941  crop,  if 
the  seed-cotton  price  fell  below  15  centimes 
per  half-kilogram  (2.72  cents  per  pound),  as 
well  as  stocks   from  previous  crops,   and  all 
future  crops   (up  to  12,500  bales  each)  until 
the  end  of  the  war.     The  Haitian  Government 
fixed  the  price  at  that   figure  as  a  minimum 
for  payment  to  growers   for  cotton  delivered 
at  the  gins. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  the 
United  States  has  had  no  occasion  to  pur- 
chase any  cotton  in  Haiti,  as  the  market 
price  has  kept  well  above  the  support  price. 
Later  that  year,  the  Colombian  mills  purr 
chased  about  10,000  bates,  at  an  export 
price  of  about  9.53  cents  per  pound  of  lint, 
which  removed  about  half  of  the  stock  of 
cotton  covered  in  the  agreement  with  the 
United  States. 

Cotton  manufactures  form  a  substantial 
part  of  the  Haitian  import  trade,  consti- 
tuting about  one-fourth  of  the  total  before 
the  war.  From  the  period  of  the  first  World 
War  until  about  19.35,  the  United  States  sup- 
plied the  greater  part  of  Haitian  textile 
imports.  From  1935  until  the  present  war, 
Japan  shipped  large  quantities  of  the  cotton 
textile  requirements.  Since  the  present 
war,  the  United  States  has  reverted  to  its 
former  status  as  a  prime  source  of  supply. 


A  large  part  of  the  Haitian  Government  in- 
come is  derived  from  excise  duties  on  tex- 
tile imports,  since  these  items  make  up  such 
a  large  part  of  total  imports. 

Recently,  the  Haitian  Government  gave 
its  approval  to  the  establishment  of  a  cot- 
ton spinning  and  weaving  mill  in  that  coun- 
try. The  individuals  establishing  this  mill 
were  given  the  exclusive  right  to  build  a 
spinning  and  weaving  establishment,  and  to 
operate  it  for  a  period  of  15  years.  The 
owners  were  also  accorded  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  printing,  bleaching,  and  dyeing 
textiles  manufactured  by  this  mill  for  the 
same  period  of  time.  Certain  other  favors 
likewise  were  granted  the  owners  by  the 
Government,  including  reduced  customs  duties 
on  construction  material  and  other  supplies, 
favorable  rates  of  domestic  taxation  on  the 
manufactured  product,  and  exemption  from 
export  duties  for  the  manufactured  product. 

It  is  understood  that  the  output  of 
this  factory  will  be  about  3  million  square 
yards  of  coarse  cloth  yearly,  which  is  about 
one-eighth  of  the  annual  cloth  consumption. 
It  is  presumed  that  with  this  yearly  rate  of 
production,  the  mill  will  absorb  nearly  the 
entire  annual  cotton  crop  of  the  country, 
and  there  is  even  a  possibility  that  some 
cotton  will  have  to  be  imported.  Haiti's 
shift  from  a  raw-material  producing  area  to 
a  possible  importing  status  should  have  many 
interesting  developments,  not  only  within 
the  country,  but  in  the  Caribbean  trade 
picture  as  well.  Robert  E.  Bowlus 


THE  DAIRY  SITUATION  IN  URUGUAY 


The  dairy  industry  in  Uruguay  is  organized  largely  around  domestic  requirements.  The 
industry  is  independent  and  not  so  incidental  to  the  raising  of  beef  cattle  as  in  the  case  of 
other  South  American  countries,  especially  Argentina.  As  a  result  of  the  progressive  social 
conditions  in  Uruguay,  the  consumption  of  milk  is  at  a  relatively  high  level.  An  estimated 
36  gallons  per  year  per  person  is  consumed  in  comparison  with  42  gallons  per  person  in  the 
United  States.  In  Montevideo,  the  capital  city,  about  10  to  12  percent  of  the  food  budget  of 
the  inhabitants  is  spent  on  milk. 


Most  of  the  milk  of  the  country  is 
produced  in  and  around  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  primarily  for  the  fluid  milk  mar- 
kets. A  natural  surplus  is  available  for 
manufacturing  during  peak  production  pe- 
riods. A  relatively  small  proportion  is 
obtained  from  beef-type  cows  on  outlying 
farms   and   is   used    largely   for  producing 


farmhouse  cheese. 

The  production  and  handling  of  milk  for 
fluid  consumption  in  the  city  markets  is 
subjected  to  high  sanitary  requirements.  A 
system  of  tuberculin  testing  is  followed  and 
all  personnel,  especially  those  on  farms 
producing  raw  milk,  must  be  free  from  com- 
municable disease.     Precautions  are  taken  to 
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eliminate  production  of  bloody,  inflamed,  or 
other  forms  of  impure  milk.  Milking  is  done 
indoors,  and  milking  rooms  and  cooling  rooms 
must  be  maintained  in  accordance  with  offi- 
cial specifications  and  inspection  regula- 
tions. 

In  Montevideo,  the  chief  city,  about  85 
to  87  percent  of  the  fluid  milk  consumed  is 
pasteurized.  The  milk  produced  in  the  sur- 
rounding area  is  trucked  to  the  central 
plant  for  inspection,  pasteurization,  and 
distribution.  In  addition,  about  12  per- 
cent of  the  fluid  milk  consumed  in  the  city 
is  produced  in  urban  and  suburban  dairies 
from  which  the  raw  milk  is  delivered  on  foot 
direct  to  the  consumers  immediately  after 
milking.  Such  dairies  operate  under  rigid 
sanitary  requirements.  In  the  interior  of 
the  country,  a  few  of  the  cities  have  pas- 
teurization plants. 

In  1937,  according  to  the  census  taken 
that  year,  there  were  632,581  milk  cows  in 
the  country,  of  which  317,307  were  being 
milked.  About  5  percent  of  the  cattle  in 
the  country  were  dairy  cattle.  The  breeds 
chiefly  represented  are  the  Normandy,  Swiss, 
Holstein-Friesian,  Jersey,  and  dairy  Durham. 
Open  pasture  serves  as  the  chief  source  of 
feeding  during  most  of  the  year.  This  is 
supplemented  by  planting  corn,  oats,  sudan 
grass,  barley,  alfalfa,  and  other  forage 
crops.  When  conditions  warrant,  the  cattle 
may  be  given  additional  feed  in  the  form  of 
bran,    flaxseed  cake,    and  other  concentrates. 

There  are  no  detailed  statistics  giving 
both  rural  and  commercial  production  of 
butter  and  cheese  by  years  over  a  period  of 
time,  but  comparative  data  on  rural  produc- 
tion for  the  2  census  years  1930  and  1937 
are  as  follows.  Rural  production  of  butter 
and  cheese  in  1943  is  estimated  at  177,000 
and  8,799,000  pounds,  respectively. 


URUGUAY"     Rural  dairy  production, 


YEAR 

MILK  COWS 

DAILY  :  ANNUAL 

Ml  1 K  :     PRODMPTl ON 
OUTPUT:  CHEESE:  BUTTER 

:  BEING 
T0TAL  :  MILKED 

1930  • 
1937  • 

Number".  Number 
526,932:  265,618 
632, 581:317,307 

1,000  :  1,000:  1,000 

pounds'  pounds',  pounds 
2,134:11,214:  437 
§72^446: 11, 034:  484 

Official  sources. 

a/  Some   sources    give  2,219,000  pounds. 

Commercial  production  of  butter,  dried 
milk,  cheese,  and  casein  for  the  years  1937 
through  1943  were  as  follows. 

URUGUAY"     Commercial  dairy  production, 
1937-1943 


YEAR 

BUTTER 

CHEESE 

.  CASEIN 

DRIED 
Ml LK  a/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

,  1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1937  . . . 

867 

199 

;  35 

0 

1938  . . . 

782 

215 

:  55 

:  o 

1939  . . . 

2,  761 

'  363 

983 

75 

1940  . . . 

2,  120 

437 

565 

83 

1941  . . . 

2,792 

746 

564 

158 

1942  ... 

2,621 

924 

578 

197 

1943  . . . 

3,230 

1,371 

953 

291 

Estimates   of   American   Embassy,  Montevideo, 
a/   Milk    reduced    to    2.4-percent    fat  before 
drying. 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  are  not 
produced  in  commercial  quantities.  Imports 
and  exports  of  dairy  products  are  nominal 
in  the  case  of  Uruguay.  In  recent  years 
they  have  been  rather  irregular  except  for 
imports  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk, 
which  come  largely  from  Argentina,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  Brazil.  Exports  of  casein 
have  been   largely  to  the  United  States. 

Floyd  E.  Davis 


NCREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  DRY  BEANS  FORECAST  FOR  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 


The  estimated  dry-bean  production  harvested  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  1944,  totaling 
about  55  million  bags  of  100  pounds  each,  is  about  3  million  bags  above  the  output  in  1943. 
Slightly  smaller  crops  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are  more  than  offset  by  substantially 
larger  crops  in  Canada,  Brazil,  and  Argentina.  The  important  increases,  however  are  in  areas 
which  ordinarily  are  not  producers  of  important  export  types,  and,  therefore,  the  increases 
may  not  be  as  significant  as  they  appear. 

Beans  are  a   staple   food  crop  in  most  the  ease  with  which  they  are  transported  and 

parts  of  the  world.     In  wartime,   because  of  stored,   and  because  of   their  high  nutritive 
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value,  they  assume  even  greater  importance. 
While  some  European  countries  normally  pro- 
duce large  quantities  and  even  have  a  sur- 
plus for  export,  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  maintained  production  during  the  war  is 
not  known.  Outside  of  Europe,  production 
has  been  increased  materially  in  order  to 
meet  wartime  needs  of  the  United  Nations. 

Argentina,  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
ducer, harvested  a  crop  of  about  800,000 
bags  of  100  pounds  each  in  1944.  This  was 
nearly  double  the  1940-1942  level.  While 
Argentina  is  not  numbered  among  the  princi- 
pal exporters,  that  country  in  the  past  has 
had  a  small  surplus  for  export  and  is  ex- 
pected to  this  season. 

Brazil,  a  major  producer,  reports  the 
harvest  in  1944  to  be  about  15  percent  above 
the  preceding  year's  output  of  18,275,000 
bags,  which  was  about  an  average  crop.  It 
is  not  known,  however,  how  much  of  the  in- 
crease is  of  exportable  varieties.  Normally 
black  beans  make  up  55  percent  of  Brazil's 
production,  and  the  brown  beans  25  percent. 
If  the  increase  is  largely  of  these  two 
groups  it  is  not  likely  that  Brazil  will  be 
an  important   factor   in  the  export  market. 

Production  in  Chile,  an  important  ex- 
port producer,  is  estimated  at  1,712,000 
bags  in  1944,  or  slightly  more  than  the 
1,594,000  bags  produced  in  1943  and  a  little 
above  the  1937-1942  average  of  1,707,000 
bags.  No  material  change  in  the  current 
rate  of  exports  is  expected  before  the  1945 
crop  becomes  available  next  February. 

Peru  is  not  important  in  the  world 
picture,  although  in  exceptionally  good 
years  small  quantities  have  been  exported. 
The  estimated  production  of  433,000  bags 
in  1944  is  slightly  less  than  the  448,000 
Sags  reported  for  the  preceding  year.  It 
is  also  less  than  estimated  domestic  re- 
quirements. 

Because  of  drought  the  1944  crop  in 
Mexico  is  indicated  to  be  smaller  even  than 
the  1943  drought -reduced  crop  of  3,439,000 
Lags.  For  that  reason  exports  may  continue 
at  a  low  level,  although  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  old-erop  stocks  may  be  released. 

The  1944  Canadian  crop  is  believed  to 
be  substantially  above  the  small  1943  crop 
of  913,000  bags.  The  planted  acreage  is 
larger,   and  yields  are  expected  to  be  above 


the  low  levels  of  1943.  Both  of  these  fac- 
tors should  contribute  to  producing  a  sur- 
plus for  export. 

The  smaller  1944  United  States  crop, 
now  estimated  at  19,752,000  bags  compared 
with  21,123,000  bags  in  1943,  will  offset  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  increases  in  pro- 
duction in  several  of  the  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries. 

In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  production 
is  far  below  normal.  Spain  reports  a  pros- 
pective crop  of  2,175,000  bags,  which  is 
140,000  bags  below  that  of  1943.  Production 
in  that  country  is  still  below  the  pre-war 
level  of  2,500,000  bags,  and  imports  will  be 
needed  if  domestic  requirements  are  at  pre- 
war levels. 

Production  in  Egypt,  an  important  pro- 
ducer, is  estimated  at  about  7,200,000  bags. 
This  is  nearly  a  million  bags  larger  than 
the  1943  crop,  which  was  slightly  below 
average,  and  should  provide  an  exportable 
surplus . 

Madagascar  has  long  been  an  important 
exporter,  especially  of  dry  lima  beans. 
While  no  official  estimates  have  been  re- 
ceived from  that  country  for  some  time,  it 
is  understood  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
revive  the  industry  and  that  a  small  ex- 
portable surplus  may  be  expected  this  year. 

Dry-bean  production  in  Turkey  has  been 
increased  materially  from  the  1930-1934 
average.  The  1943  crop,  however,  was  a 
little  below  that  of  the  4  preceding  years. 
While  no  information  as  to  size  of  the  1944 
crop  is  available  it  seems  likely  that  some 
surplus  should  be  available  for  export  from 
that  country. 

The  countries  mentioned  above  are  the 
principal  producing  and  exporting  countries 
outside  of  the  European  and  Far  Eastern  war 
theaters.  It  seems  likely  that  supplies 
available  to  the  United  Nations  from  the 
1944  crop  will  be  fully  as  large  as,  if  not 
larger  than,  the  preceding  year,  when  they 
were  sufficient  to  meet  requirements.  Just 
how  fully  the  1944-45  needs  will  be  met  from 
the  current  crop  cannot  be  appraised  at  this 
time.  Production  in  European  countries  has 
been  only  sparsely  reported  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  and  it  cannot  be  surveyed 
accurately  until  after  liberation. 

W.   ff.  Youngman 
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LATE  COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

ARGENTINE  GRAIN  CROP 
CONDITIONS  SATISFACTORY 

Argentina's  wheat  crop  condition  is 
reported  to  be  generally  satisfactory  except 
in  some  northern  districts,  where  conditions 
are  reported  to  be  dry  and  the  outlook  ap- 
pears to  be  below  normal.  Those  districts 
are,  however,  not  particularly  important 
wheat -producing  areas.  No  official  estimate 
of  the  current  acreage  has  been  released  to 
date,  though  the  first  estimate  is  usually 
released  in  August.  Early  season  predic- 
tions were  for  an  increased  wheat  area,  but 
unfavorable  weather  at  seeding  time  may  have 
prevented  seeding  of  the  full  acreage  ex- 
pected. 

Weather  conditions  were  relatively 
favorable  for  seeding  in  May,  and  continued 
favorable  through  June  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
Cdrdoba.  In  other  areas  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  moisture.  During  the  month  of 
July,  however,  there  was  virtually  no  rain 
over  most  of  the  grain  area,  and  conditions 
did  not  favor  grain  seeding  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sprouted  grain.  Low  tempera- 
tures were  general  throughout  the  month  with 
especially  severe  frosts  reported  during 
the  first  half  of  the  month.  Later  weather 
conditions  were  more  favorable  and  improve- 
ment was  noted. 

The  unfavorable  weather  adversely  af- 
fected the  grains  sown  for  winter  forage 
also.  Attacks  of  greenfly  are  reported  to 
nave  caused  some  additional  damage,  both  to 
acreage  for  forage  and  for  grain.  Natural 
pastures  deteriorated  considerably  under 
the  dry  conditions,    according  to  reports. 

SWEDEN'S  BREAD  GRAINS 
! "CREASED 

Sweden's  bread- grain  crop  now  being 
harvested  is  forecast  about  10  percent  above 
that  of  1943,  though  still  slightly  below 
average,  according  to  latest  reports.  Sepa- 
rate  estimates    for  wheat  and   rye  are  not 


available;  in  1943  they  were  19,350,000  and 
15,655,000  bushels,  respectively.  The  ex- 
pected increase  in  production  is  attributed 
mainly  to  improved  conditions,  the  official 
report  of  the  condition  in  mid-July  showing 
better  conditions  than  in  1943  for  both 
winter  and  spring  crops.  The  acreage  sown 
to  bread  grains  is  about  the  same  for  both 
years. 

Winter  grains,  which  form  the  larger 
part  of  the  bread-grain  crop,  benefitted 
from  a  comparatively  mild  winter,  and  the 
condition  was  a  little  above  average  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  most  favorable 
prospects  were  reported  for  the  southern 
areas,  and  the  least  promising  for  western 
districts  along  the  Norwegian  border  and  the 
extreme  northern  areas.  Prospects  point  to 
a  total  feed-grain  production  about  equal  to 
the  1943  total,  when  outturns  of  57,911,000 
bushels  of  oats  and  10,565,000  bushels  of 
barley  were  reported. 

NEW  ZEALAND  GRAIN  SEEDINGS 
BELOW  GOALS 

Grain  acreage  sown  in  New  Zealand  for 
harvest  in- January-February  1945  is  expected 
to  be  below  average  for  most  grains,  de- 
spite high  acreage  goals  set.  The  objec- 
tive set  for  wheat  for  grain  was  300,000 
acres,  which  would  be  a  record  acreage. 
Official  opinion  is,  however,  that  the  wheat 
area  seeded  will  not  exceed  220,000  acres. 
At  that  figure  the  area  would  be  about  10 
percent  smaller  than  in  1943  and  below  aver- 
age. 

The  oats  acreage  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  last  year's  be  low- a ve rage  area  of 
48,400  acres.  The  barley  goal  called  for  a 
large  increase  over  previous  sowings.  As 
set  at  78,000  acres,  it  provided  for  about 
equal  amounts  for  malting  and  for  feed.  The 
big  increase  planned  for  use  as  feed  is  not 
expected,  and  reports  indicate  that  only  a 
fractional  part  of  that  planned  will  be 
seeded.  The  latest  revision  of  last  year's 
acreage  and  production  are  shown  in  the 
following  table. 
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NEW  ZEALAND:     Grain  acreage  and  production, 
average  1937-38  to  1941-42, 
annual  1942-43  to  1944-45 


Tt  AK 

[  WHEAT 

OATS 

BARLEY 

CORN 

ACREAGE 
Av.  1937-38 

to  1941-42 
1942-43   

■  1,000 
acres 

22i 
287 

245 

300 

1,000 
acres 

51 
55 
48 

50 

■  1,000 
'  acres 

29 
29 

33 
78 

1,000 
acres 

8 
7 
7 

1  n 

1943-44 

*C  ft  A  /t      A  tT  1 

1944-45  goal 
PRODUCTION 
Av.  1937-38 

to  1941-42 
l«42-43     .  . 

1,000 
bushels 
7,319 
9,890 
7,380 

1,000 
bushels' 
3,472 
3,511 
2,  501 

1,000 
bushels 
1,134 
1,102 
923 

1,000 
bushels 
385 
371 
335 

1943-44   

From  official   and  unofficial  sources. 


BOLIVIAN  RICE  PRODUCTION  LOWER 

Unfavorable  weather  has  materially 
reduced  the  1944  Bolivian  rice  crop,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  La  Paz.  In  recent 
years,  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase 
rice  production  in  that  country.  Imports 
averaged  over  15  million  pounds  before  the 
war,  but  they  were  reduced  to  about  9  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1943.  Ecuador  and  Chile 
supply  Bolivian  rice  import  requirements. 

WEATHER  FAVORS  NICARAGUAN 
RICE  CROP 

Excellent  weather  conditions  continue 
to  favor  the  1944  rice  crop  in  Nicaragua, 
where  the  acreage  was  increased  this  season. 
The  largest  amount  ever  exported  was  5  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1943,  but  exports  will  be 
smaller  in  1944  because  of  the  low  produc- 
tion last  year. 

HONOURAN  RICE  PRODUCTION  INCREASED 

A  bumper  rice  crop  is  expected  in  Hon- 
duras in  1944.  The  seasonal  rains,  due 
~arly  in  May,  began  almost  a  month  late, 
which  allowed  farmers  time  to  prepare  more 
land.  Two  fruit  companies  have  increased 
rice  acreage  in  the  North  Coast  area.  The 
rice  crop  in  1943  was  greatly  decreased  by 
the  serious  drought  last  year. 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

BRAZILIAN  COTTON  CROP 
DEVELOPMENTS 

Reports  from  the  cotton-producing  areas 
of  Southern  Brazil  indicate  that  the  entire 
crop  in  the  States  of  Parana  and  Sao  Paulo 
has  been  harvested,  but  that  only  about 
two-thirds  of  it  has  been  ginned.  During 
the  month  of  July,  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  estimated  the  current  crop  at 
1,890,500  bales  (of  478  pounds').  Members  of 
the  cotton  trade  and  some  State  officials 
continue  to  estimate  the  crop  at  between 
1,937,100  and  1,983,200  bales. 

The  crop  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  the 
largest  producing  area  in  Brazil,  has  turned 
out  to  be  of  high  quality.  Nearly  85  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  graded  to  July  31  has 
been  of  Type  5  (nearly  equivalent  to  mid- 
dl  i ng  on  the  United  States  Standard)  or 
better. 

Exports  of  Brazilian  cotton  from  all 
ports  in  Brazil  have  proceeded  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  last  year.  During  the 
first  4  months  of  1944,  about  253,900  bales 
were  shipped,  compared  with  only  41,400 
bales  in  the  same  period  last  year.  Trade 
reports  indicate  that  cotton  mills  in  Sao 
Paulo  are  importing  Peruvian  long  staple 
cotton,  since  it  is  easier  to  obtain  than 
cotton  from  northeastern  Brazil. 

During  July  spot  prices  for  TyDe  5 
Brazilian  cot  ton . averaged  about  79.50  cru- 
zeiros per  arroba,.  or  about  13.0  cents  per 
pound.  During  the  August -July  cotton  year 
just  ended,  Type  5  cotton  averaged  about 
13.15  cents  per  pound  on  the  Sao  Paulo  mar- 
ket. 

PERUVIAN  COTTON  CROP 
IS  HARVESTED 

According  to  early  estimates  by  the 
Peruvian  Cotton  Chamber,  the  1944-45  cotton 
crop,  which  now  has  been  harvested,  is  some- 
what larger  than  that  of  last  year.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  Cotton  Chamber 
placed  the  1944-45  crop  at  285,400  bales  (of 
478  pounds),  compared  with  253,200  bales  in 
1943-44  and  322,100  bales  in  1942-43. 
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Aside  from  the  adverse  effects  of  a 
cold  and  cloudy  fall  season  and  slight  at- 
tacks of  the  "melaza"  plague  in  a  few  val- 
leys, crop  conditions  this  year  were  said  to 
be  favorable  in  most  valleys,  so  that  it 
was  expected  that  from  both  the  standpoints 
of  volume  and  quality  this  year's  cotton 
crop  should  be  superior  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

According  to  the  Cotton  Chamber  most  of 
the  1943-44  crop,  together  with  substantial 
quantities  of  the  1944-45  crop,  had  been 
disposed  of  by  the  end  of  June.  Indications 
are  that  during  the  first  4  months  of  1944, 
approximately  39,300  bales  were  exported 
compared  with  35,800  bales  in  the  same  pe- 
riod of  the  previous  year,  and  38,50^  bales 
in  January-April  1942.  The  cotton  exported 
so  far  this  year  has  gone  principally  to  the 
United  Kingdom,   Chile,   and  Spain. 

Tanguis  cotton  from  the  1944  crop  was 
selling  in  June  at  an  average  price  of  about 
112. 47  soles  per  quintal,  or  about  17.10 
cents  per  pound. 

EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT  CONTINUES 
ACREAGE  RESTRICTION 

In  line  with  the  Egyptian  Government's 
policy  inaugurated  in  1942  to  grow  more 
cereals  and  less  cotton,  a  military  order 
was  issued  providing  that  during  the  summer 
of  194*,  or  during  the  Nile  River  flood 
season,  every  holder  of  agricultural  land 
should  grow  corn,  rice,  or  other  foodstuffs 
for  human  consumption  on  certain  specified 
parts  of  his  farm.  The  order  required  that 
each  farmer  should  plant  cereal  crops  on  at 
least  ^0  percent  of  the  total  land  held  in 
Lower  Egypt  and  on  that  irrigated  from  pub- 
lic canals  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  also  directed 
that  at  least  55  percent  of  all  basin  land 
under  perennial  irrigation  should  be  planted 
to  cereal  crops. 

TOBACCO 

ONTARIO  TOBACCO 
SITUATION 

General  rains  throughout  Ontario's 
tobacco  belt  during  the  third  week  in  August 


were  of  great  benefit  to  the  tobacco  crop, 
and  the  yield  of  flue-cured  leaf  is  expected 
to  be  at  least  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  An- 
other favorable  factor  in  the  1944  produc- 
tion outlook  is  the  improvement  in  the  labor 
situation.  A  number  of  Canadian  soldiers 
have  been  brought  into  the  tobacco  district 
to  aid  in  harvesting,  and  more  than  1,000 
skilled  primers  and  curers  have  arrived  from 
the  United  States  to  assist  the  local  work- 
ers. Harvesting  is  being  carried  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  view  of  the  danger  of 
frosts. 

NYASALANO  1943-14 
TOBACCO  SALES 

The  final  results  of  the  1943-44  tobac- 
co auctions  in  Nyasaland  reveal  that  13 
million  pounds  of  leaf  were  sold  on  the 
auction  floors,  as  compared  with  about  15.5 
million  in  1942-43.  On  the  basis  of  auction 
sales  and  estimated  production  of  tenant- 
grown  leaf,  which  is  not  sold  at  auction, 
Nyasaland' s  1943-44  tobacco  production  to- 
taled approximately  22  million  pounds,  as 
compared  with  about  25.5  million  pounds  in 
1942-43.  The  1943-44  crop  was  below  early 
season  estimates,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  Average  production  in  Nyasaland 
for  the  crop  years  1938-39  through  1940-41 
totaled  15.3  million  pounds. 

About  9. 7  million  pounds  of  fire -cured 
leaf  were  sold  at  auction  in  1943-44.  The 
prices  for  Southern  and  Northern  fire-cured 
tyoes  averaged  11.0  cents  and  14.8  cents  per 
pound,  respectively.  In  1942-43,  average 
prices  for  the  corresponding  types  were  10.3 
cents  and  13.3  cents. 

Production  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  Nyasa- 
land in  recent  years  has  averaged  less  than 
3  million  pounds.  About  1.9  million  pounds 
of  flue-cured  were  sold  for  export  in  1943- 
44  at  an  average  price  of  20.5  cents  per 
pound,  as  compared  with  17.7  cents  in  the 
previous  season. 

8AHIA  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

Continued  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from 
the  State  of  Rahia,  Brazil,   during  the  first 
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7  months  of  1944,  principally  to  Argentina, 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  North  Africa,  favored  in- 
creased plantings  for  1944-45.  Exports 
during  the  period  amounted  to  28.2  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  22.1  million  pounds 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1943. 
The  1944-45  production  is  estimated  at  from 
50  to  58  million  pounds,  and  growers  con- 
tinue to  receive  favorable  prices.  before 
the  war,  Bahia's  exports  amounted  to  about 
50  million  pounds  annually  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  dark  and  cigar  types  destined 
to  northern  European  markets.  The  bulk 
of  Brazil's  exports  of  leaf  originates  in 
Bahia . 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

TROPICAL  STORM  HITS  JAMAICAN  3ANANA 
AND  COCONUT  PLANTATIONS 

A  tropical  storm  swept  through  the 
Caribbean  area  August  20  causing  consider- 
able damage  to  Jamaican  banana  and  coconut 
plantations.  Incomplete  reports  indicate 
that  these  two  important  crops  have  been 
severely  damaged,  and  that  exports  of  ba- 
nanas will  be  greatly  curtailed.  The  loss 
of  coconuts  will  affect  local  industries. 
The  storm  damage  to  Jamaica  is  reported  the 
most  severe  since  1903. 

SPANISH  OLIVE  CROP 
SMALLER 

Production  of  queen  olives  in  Spain  for 
1944  is  estimated  at  13,200  short  tons,  or 
approximately  one-half  of  last  year's  crop. 
Manzanillas  are  estimated  at  15,500  tons,  or 
an  increase  of  around  2,400  tons  over  the 
1943  crop.  Condition  of  the  fruit  is  re- 
ported to  be  good.  Shipments  of  all  olives 
to  the  United  States  for  the  first  5  months 
of  1944  amounted  to  15,30  0  short  tons,  or 
about  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1943. 

Current  stocks  of  queen  olives  are  es- 
timated at  around  4,000  short  tons,  of  which 
3,400  tons  have  been  contracted  for  and  are 
awaiting  shipment.  Of  the  3,500  tons  of 
manzanilla  olives  on  hand,  2,200  tons  are 
awaiting  shipment. 


CANADIAN  BEAN  GROWERS' 
MARKETING  SCHEME 

The  Ontario  Bean  Growers'  Association 
has  submitted  a  proposed  marketing  scheme 
for  the  approval  of  its  members.  The  pro- 
posal sets  up  a  marketing  board  of  11  mem- 
bers, composed  of  representatives  of  growers 
and  of  licensed  dealers.  These  11  members 
would  be  elected  annually  by  the  bean  grow- 
ers' committee,  which,  in  turn,  would  con- 
sist of  1  representative  per  250  growers  in 
each  of  the  five  designated  counties  or 
groups  of  counties. 

The  marketing  scheme  is  designed  to 
bring  growers  and  dealers  together  to  work 
out  solutions  of  marketing  problems,  in- 
cluding extension  of  markets  and  stabiliza- 
tion of  prices  as  primary  objectives.  If 
approved,  this  scheme  will  be  similar  to 
others  established  in  the  Province  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Farm  Products  Control  Act 
of  Ontario. 

ARGENTINE  POTATO  CROP 
ESTIMATED  AT  HIGH  FIGURE 

The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture's 
third  estimate  places  the  1943-44  potato 
crop  at  51,505,000  bushels.  This  is  the 
largest  crop  in  recent  years  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  1941-42  crop  of  52,983,000 
bushels,  and  exceeds  the  recent  5-year  aver- 
age of  40,034,000  bushels  by  29  percent. 

Of  the  total  production,  18  215,000 
bushels  was  of  the  early  or  first  sowing, 
30,099,000  bushels  of  the  midseason,  and 
3,290,000  bushels  of  the  late  crop.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  87  per- 
cent of  the  early  crop  was  considered  mar- 
ketable, and  79  percent  of  the  midseason 
crop,  only  37  percent  of  the  late  crop  was 
so  classed. 

SAO  PAULO  POTATO  PRODUCTION 
GREATLY  REDUCED 

The  production  of  potatoes  during  the 
past  year  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  is  estimated 
at  only  slightly  above  2,200,000  bushels 
compared  with  a  normal  production  of  about 
17,500,000  bushels. 
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The  low  production  this  year  is  at- 
tributed to  the  quality  of  seed  used  and  the 
shortage  of  good  planting  seed.  The  do- 
nestically  produced  seed  used  was  of  poor 
quality. 

SUGAR 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

Production  of  raw  sugar  from  September 
through  July  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
reported  to  total  562,000  short  tons.  This 
is  1°  percent  above  the  473,000  tons  har- 
vested in  1943  and  8  percent  more  than  the 
532,000  tons  harvested  in  1942.  In  July 
30,000  tons  were  produced. 

HAITIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 
HAS  GOOD  YEAR 

The  1944  sugar-grinding  season  in  Haiti 
ended  July  28  with  a  total  production  of 
63,879  short  tons  of  sugar  and  3,225,000 
gallons  of  blackstrap  molasses.  A  total  of 
15,811  tons  of  refined  and  semirefined  sugar 
was  set  aside  for  local  consumption,  leaving 
48,000  tons  for  export.  This  has  been  the 
best  year  in  recent  history  of  the  Island's 
sugar  industry. 

SUGAR  SHORTAGE 
IN  SURINAM 

Surinam,  normally  a  sugar  exporter,  is 
reported  to  have  a  shortage  this  year  and  is 
rationing  domestic  consumption.  The  short- 
age is  reported  as  being  due  to  lack  of 
labor.  It  is  expected  that  the  supply  situ- 
ation will  improve  somewhat  in  November  when 
the  cane  harvest  gets  under  way,  but  some 
imports  may  be  needed  to  bring  supplies  up 
to  normal. 

PERUVIAN  SUGAR  CROP 
ESTIMATE 

The  1944  Peruvian  su^ar  crop  is  now 
estimated  by  producers  at  440,000  short  tons 
or  about  3  percent  more  than  was  produced  in 
1943.  While  some  sugar  is  harvested  all 
through  the  year,   the  major  portion  of  the 


crop  is  harvested  in  the  period  August  - 
December.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 176,000  tons  were  produced  during 
the  first  7  months  of  1944.  This  favorable 
forecast  is  based  upon  ample  supplies  of 
irrigation  water,  which  are  expected  to  more 
than  offset  the  shortage  of  guano  and  lack 
of  labor. 

Domestic  consumption  in  Peru,  on  a 
yearly  basis,  is  running  about  11,000  tons 
above  the  previous  year.  This  increase  in 
consumption,  together  with  brisk  exports, 
has  reduced  stocks  to  a  low  level.  Princi- 
pal export  sales  have  been  to  Chile  and 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

URUGUAY  TO  PURCHASE  SUGAR 
FOR  LOCAL  CONSUMPTION. 

Under  date  of  August  15  the  Uruguayan 
Government  authorized  the  Uruguayan  Sub- 
sistence Committee  to  make  purchases  of  raw 
and  refined  sugar  to  cover  consumption  needs 
for  the  coming  year.  It  also  authorized  the 
committee  to  make  a  contract  with  the  Remo- 
lacheras  y  Azucareras  del  Uruguay  for  the 
refining  of  17,900  short  tons  of  raw  sugar. 
The  decree  sets  up  the  allowance  for  re- 
fining as  well  as  the  prices  at  the  various 
levels . 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

ARGENTINE  PASTURES  DETERIORATE 
IN  JULY 

Argentine  pastures  deteriorated  some- 
what in  July  ( mid-winter ^  on  account  of 
rainfall  shortage  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.     Frost  also  caused  some  damage. 

Conditions  as  of  August  1  were  spotty 
in   the  main  ca t t 1 e - gr az i ng  areas,  which 
cover  roughly  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country,    including  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  adjacent  parts   of  La  Pampa  and 
Cordoba,  Entre  Rios,   Corrientes,   Santa  Fe, 
and  parts  of  Tucuman,    Santiago  del  Estero, 
Chaco,    Salta,    and  Formosa.      Grazing  was 
reported  as  good  in  the  cattle  zones  in  the 
northern  part  of  Buenos  Aires  and  southern 
Santa  Fe ;    fair   in  Salta  and  Tucuman;  fair 
to  poor  in  the  remainder  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Entre  Rios,  Chaco,   Santiago  del  Estero,  and 
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La  Pampa;  and  poor  in  C6rdoba  and  northern 
and  central  Santa  Fe .  Cattle  in  southern 
Buenos  Aires,  La  Pampa,  and  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country  were  thin  be- 
cause of  below-normal   grazing  conditions. 

In  the  Patagonian  sheep - ra i sing  area, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  graz- 
ing conditions  were  reported  as  good,  but 
in  the  southern  part  of  Buenos  Aires  Prov- 
ince, which  is  the  area  where  the  bulk  of 
the  coarse-wooled  sheep  are  found,  condi- 
tions were  fair  to  poor.  The  health  condi- 
tion of  livestock  in  general  is  considered 
as   fair   to  good. 

SHORTAGE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  CUBA 
TEMPORARILY  RELIEVED 

The  output  of  dairy  products  in  Cuba 
increased  during  August  as  milk  production 
approached  the  seasonal  peak  normally  oc- 
curring in  September  and  October.  The  level 
of  production,  however,  remains  5  to  10  per- 
cent below  that  of  last  year.  Demand  for 
milk  and  dairy  products,  bn-  the  other  hand, 
is   the  greatest  on   record.     The  seasonally 


large  milk  production  is  little  more  than 
sufficient  for  current  consumption  and  manu- 
facture. As  there  is  little  surplus  for 
stock  accumulation,  severe  shortages  are  in 
prospect  for  early  1945,  when  output  will  be 
seasonally  low. 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  are  prod- 
ucts in  which  the  shortage  will  be  most 
acute  in  the  early  months  of  1945.  The  in- 
dicated August  output  of  these  products,  to- 
taling 90,000  cases,  all  moved  promptly  into 
consumption.  During  the  peak  production 
period  of  September  and  October,  stocks  of 
possibly  40,000  cases  may  accumulate.  This 
would  be  far  less  than  the  135,000  cases 
calculated  as  necessary  to  avoid  a  dry- 
season  shortage. 

Butter  supplies  are  approaching  normal 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  August  pro- 
duction of  about  400,000  pounds  is  being 
consumed  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced,  and 
no  important  stocks  exist.  Production  of 
cheese  is  more  adequate  relative  to  demand 
than  ,  the  output  of  other  dairy,  products  . 
Production  in  August  is  estimated  at  about 
500 ,  OQXL-pound s  of  commercial- grade  cheese. 
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